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Recent Discussions of Totemism. — By Professor Crawford 
H. Toy, Harvard University. 

The terms "totem" and "totemism" have been and still 
are used in several different senses. Mr. Frazer in his Totem- 
ism speaks of clan totems, sex totems, and individual totems ; 
and, though he observes that the second and third of these are 
not really totems, he continues to employ the terms, and they 
have ever since been employed. As the precise meaning of the 
word " totem " is not known, its employment is a matter of 
convention — we may use it as we will. But the things meant 
by the three terms mentioned above differ one from another in 
some important respects. The first term designates a clan 
organization, the third has no bearing on the communal clan 
life, and the second is too vague to be significant. It is desir- 
able in the interest of clearness to have different names for 
things so different, and, as the first of these vai'ieties is by far 
the most important, it is better to restrict the terms "totem" 
and "totemism" to the clan organization, and to give other 
names to the other two sorts, and such is the tendency in recent 
discussions. We may therefore reserve the designation " totem- 
ism " to indicate an exogamous organization in which a clan 
thinks itself allied by an intimate and sacred bond to a species 
of animal or plant or to some other natural object, every person 
male or female of the clan being born into the clan, all the mem- 
bers of the clan refraining from eating of the totem object when 
this is edible. What is called the individual or personal totem is 
not inherited but is chosen by the man himself or by his parents 
or friends, and as a rule is not transmissible, nor does it affect 
marriage relations; it resembles, then, the clan totem only in 
the single point of involving an intimate relation between men 
and a certain class of natural objects. We may call it a tute- 
lary spirit. Of the so-called " sex totemism " we have very little 
information. It has been observed so far only in Australia, and 
there only in a few places, and appears to have no influence what- 
ever on the social life of the tribe. It resembles the others in 
that it is marked by a special relation between human beings 
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and classes of animals or plants, but otherwise it seems to be 
without sociological significance, and, without denying that it 
may prove to be important, it will here be ignored. Exogamy 
is commonly assumed as a characteristic of clan totemism; 
though it has not been proved to exist everywhere, yet it is so 
generally found in communities in which totemism in a strict 
sense exists that we are warranted in regarding it provisionally 
as a characteristic of totemism. 

Further, it has lately been insisted that totemism must be 
kept apart from the general worship of animals and plants, of 
which there are examples all over the world. The same remark 
holds of the cult of family gods, of the organization of secret 
societies, of the employment of oaths, ordeals, colors, and of 
the observation of omens from the appearances of animals or 
plants. In all these cases there is a relation to an animal; but 
they do not present the peculiar social characteristics of clan 
totemism. It is possible that they may be found, in the last 
analysis, to be closely related to totemism. In the meantime it 
will conduce to clearness to keep them apart. 

The question of the line of descent in early communities 
requires fuller examination than has yet been given it. In gen- 
eral in strictly totemic communities the descent is through the 
mother, and the practice of exogamy is held by many to be 
immediately connected with this rule of descent. But as the 
facts are not fully known, it will be better to treat every case 
by itself, to inquire in each case how descent is reckoned, and 
whether, if it be through the father, there are traces of its 
having been formerly through the mother. 

What seemed to be a revolutionary description of totemism 
was announced by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in their work on 
on The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899). Of the 
Arunta tribe, which apparently had a totemic constitution, they 
stated that marriage was permitted within the totem clan, and 
that it was not only allowed but was in certain cases required 
that the clansmen should eat of their totem. This description, 
the correctness of which is indisputable, seemed to some writers 
to force us to a new definition of totemism, and to call for a 
re-examination of the whole subject. But a closer analysis of 
the facts, as given by Spencer and Gillen, has made it probable 
that the condition of things in the Arunta tribe is not primitive, 
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that we have in fact here not the original form of totemistic 
organization, but rather a development in which some of the 
early characteristics have been modified. Though the clans are 
now endogamous, there are signs that they were formerly 
exogamous; though they now eat the totem, there are hints 
that this was not always the custom. That is, we have appar- 
ently in this tribe an example of a partial dissolution of 
totemism. ' 

Another instance of partial dissolution must probably be 
recognized in the case of the Kwakiutl tribes of British Colum- 
bia reported by Dr. Franz Boas. 2 In these tribes, he states, the 
clan is not held to be descended from the totem — to all ques- 
tions concerning the origin of a totem he obtained in answer 
only legends recounting how a mythical ancestor had received 
the crest of the clan from an animal. Such crests are now 
placed on the fronts of houses and bn totem poles. The legends, 
however,' appear to involve belief in descent from a beast. Thus 
the ancestor of the bear clan was transformed, by association 
with a bear, into the shape of that animal, and a magical cere- 
mony was necessary to restore his human form. Obviously the 
bear was the ancestor. This story is quite of a piece with those 
that are told of the Arunta mythical ancestors, among whom 
changes from man to beast and from beast to man were frequent 
and facile. As to individual guardian spirits, these are found 
alongside of the clan totem, and doubtless had a different origin. 
It may be added that the " totem posts," with their elaborate 
heraldic devices, though they do not absolutely involve descent 
from beasts, accord naturally with that hypothesis, and indeed 
receive from it their easiest explanation. It appears, then, that 
neither the Arunta conditions nor those of British Columbia 
call for a modification of the current definition of a totemic clan. 

The necessity of recognizing the process of dissolution has 
been brought out in recent works. Dissolution is a general 
social phenomenon, but it is only of late years that its import- 
tance in the study of totemism has been recognized. It has 
become apparent that in every case of an apparently totemistic 
cult it is necessary to inquire whether this represents the earliest 

1 See the criticisms in Folk-Lore, 11, 65 ft. and V Annie Sociolog. 5, 
82 ft. 
- In U. S. Nat. Mus. Report, 1895, p. 323. 
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form or is a modification of early forms induced by social pro- 
gress. There are hundreds of examples of animal cults in the 
world, exhibiting many slight differences in detail, some of 
them appearing to approach very near totemism. There may 
always be, of course, a question whether any incomplete form 
is preparatory to or consequent on the more developed form ; 
this question can be answered only by a full examination of all 
the facts accessible. 

Recent writers have announced a good many theories of the 
origin of totemism. The most of these may be included in two 
classes : those which deduce the institution from an individual 
custom, and those which refer it to an original clan usage. We 
may briefly mention the principal varieties under these heads. 

Proceeding from the sociological view that the family and 
the clan are founded by individuals, it is natural to suppose that 
such may be the origin of totemistic organizations. A totem 
elan is in fact simply a clan with a peculiar relation to some 
natural object; if we can account for the origin of clans in 
general, it will remain only to ask how such bodies came to 
believe that they had a peculiar connection with an animal or a 
plant. One view, which has been provisionally indorsed by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, is based on a Melanesian custom: a man announces 
that after death he will take the form of this or that animal or 
plant; his descendants will revere the object in question as the 
embodiment of the spirit of the ancestor, and thus the man 
becomes the founder o£ a totemic family. ' A similar theory is 
that which is suggested by Hill-Tout 2 from the custom of cer- 
tain village communities in British Columbia, in which the indi- 
vidual mark is said to pass into the clan mark ; for some reason 
a man chooses an animal or plant for his special friend and 
device, and, if he is a prominent man, his example may be fol- 
lowed and the totem clan arises. A somewhat different form of 
this individual theory is suggested by the well known custom of 
many American Indian tribes, among whom the youth after 
fasting and watching sees in a vision the animal or other object 
which is to be his personal protector; and, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, it is assumed that any one who should found a 
family might hand down his protecting spirit to his descendants 

1 Jour. Anthr. Inst., 28. s Cited in Folk-Lore, 13, 368. 

vol. xxv. 12 
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and become the founder of a totem clan. 1 A similar custom of 
choosing a protecting spirit exists, according to Hose and 
McDougall, among the Sea Dyaks: the spirit appears in a 
dream to a man, becomes his protector, and the man's descend- 
ants may share in the benefits of this protection, and thus a 
totemic community may arise. 2 A different line of development 
appears in the suggestion of Mr. N.. W. Thomas that the totem 
may have originated with the magical apparatus of certain men, 
this apparatus consisting of parts of an animal — the animal 
would thus become sacred, a sort of magical society would be 
formed owing its origin to some individual magician, and a 
magical totemic clan would be created. 3 Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
as is well known, referred the origin of totemism to an epithet 
or nickname given to a man as characteristic of his qualities, 
the name being generally that of an animal or plant ; the man 
after his death, the supposition is, would be revered, and would 
be identified with the object whose name he bore, and so the 
animal ancestor would be conceived of. Finally under this 
head may be mentioned the earlier theory of J. B. Frazer that 
the totem object is the locus of the hidden soul. Frazer's very 
interesting collection of examples of the belief in hidden souls 
(in his Golden Hough) is well known. 

All these theories are, of course, mere hypotheses — no exam- 
ple has yet been produced of the actual rise of a totem clan 
from such individual action. There is doubtless much in 
savage life to suggest and support this hypothesis, and the fact 
that it has commended itself to so many observers entitles it to 
respectful consideration. Against it, however, a number of 
objections have been urged. Those who hold that uterine 
descent is the rule jn early societies find herein a fatal objection 
to the theory. If a man is to found a clan, it must be by male 
descent; otherwise the clan would speedily be broken up into 
fragments by the presence of women of various groups, whose 
children belong to the group of the mother. The rule of 
descent, as is remarked above, cannot be said to be perfectly 
well established; but the number of cases in which uterine 



1 See, for example, Miss Alice Fletcher, in Proc. Amer. Assoc, for 
Adv. of Science, 45, 10. 

2 Jonrn. Anthr. Inst.. 31, 196. 
» Man, 1902, No. 85. 
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descent exists among low tribes is so great that many writers 
are disposed to consider it the prevailing rule. Leaving this 
point aside, there is another difficulty, of a serious character, 
in this hypothesis. Systems of tutelary spirits of individuals 
are found, so far as we know, only in relatively advanced tribes, 
in such as are partly agricultural (as the Sea Dyaks), or such 
as have advanced beyond the hunting stage (as in Melanesia), 
or such as possess the elements of civilization (as some of the 
North American tribes in the United States). In all such cases 
it becomes a question whether the individualistic system is not 
later and higher than the totemic constitution proper. Accord- 
ing to Miss Fletcher and others, the procedure of the young 
Indian, when he sets out in obedience to a dream or vision to 
find his protector, is marked by deep seriousness and a high 
degree of reflection, traits that are not found in the lowest 
stratum of life. Doubtless the influence of individual men has 
been great. But in historical times we find that the achieve- 
ment of individual leaders lies rather in the modification of 
existing forms and ideas than in the creation of new systems, 
and such we should suppose to have, been the case "in the earlier 
period. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen remark that in the central 
Australian tribes the leaders, commonly old men, appear to have 
introduced reforms or modifications in customs from time to 
time; but these have apparently not touched the essential prin- 
ciples of the tribal life. In the absence of definite information, 
therefore, the proposed theory of individual origination of 
totemism cannot be regarded as satisfactory. All that we know 
of social history leads us to regard customs and organizations 
as the slow growth of generations or centuries, beginning and 
developing we hardly know how, making" themselves felt by 
faint suggestions and minute movements, and taking definite 
shape only after a great lapse of time. This fact does not 
stand in opposition to the view, held by some, that the original 
community was a patriarchal family, consisting of a man with 
a wife, or several wives, and maintaining itself as a unity. 

Passing now from these theories of individual origin, we find 
among recent works suggestions of a different sort. It is a not 
unnatural view that totemism arises from the deliberate choice 
of a clan. Every group of early men, it may be supposed, 
would naturally seek a powerful extra-human protector, and to 
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this end would turn to one of the objects that it had come to 
invest with power, and with which it felt itself to have some 
relation — ordinarily an animal or a plant. Animals would be 
conceived of as being organized in classes or communities sim- 
ilar to those which existed among men. The human clan would 
enter into an alliance with the animal clan, would take its name, 
would regard it with reverence, and when it was edible, would 
refrain from using it as an article of food. When the clan 
had once become identified with the animal clan, the totem, 
under the existing rule of exogamy, would attach itself to the 
totem group. . The totem, belonging to the human clan, would 
be inherited by every new-born child. Thus we should have all 
the recognized characteristics of the totem clan. 

In this simple and attractive theory one feels that difficulty is 
made by the supposition of deliberate choice. Customs, as is 
remarked above, are not invented. It is doubtful whether a 
single example can be found of a community's deliberately 
choosing a god or a religion, and certainly such mode of pro- 
cedure is scarcely conceivable in the case of very early peoples. 
Further, the peculiar relation between man and the totem object 
is here supposed to be later than the formation of the clan. 
This is a point as to which no definite opinion can now be pro- 
nounced, but the probability is that the peculiar attitude of 
men toward the animals about them began with the earliest 
human life and grew with human organization. All the laws 
that govern savage life— exogamy, uterine descent, kinship with 
animals — probably had their origin in conditions and feelings 
that belong to the very first stages of human existence. To 
this theory, further, the same objection may be urged that has 
been supposed to tell against the individualistic hypothesis, 
namely that, if uterine descent were the rule, the choice of a 
totem object by a clan would be impossible. Other clans would 
act in the same way and their women would carty their totems 
to neighboring tribes, and it would be impossible to maintain 
totemic unity in any given clan. The objections to this hypoth- 
esis are strong enough to make us look elsewhere for the expla- 
nation of totemism. 

Mr. Frazer's earlier view has- already been mentioned. 1 
Messrs. Spencer and Grillen's account of the Arunta tribe led him 

1 For a criticism of this view see Folk-Lore, 13, 359 ff. 
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to adopt another theory. The function of the Arunta totem 
group, it seemed to him, is to procure food for the tribe. Eveiy 
totem group performs magical ceremonies for the purpose of 
securing an abundant supply of its own totem object, animal or 
plant. To it is assigned the duty of bringing to the common 
store the products of its hunting or gathering. Every clan has 
to introduce its own variety of food by a solemn ceremony of 
eating. The kangaroo, for example, is forbidden food to the 
other clans of the tribe until the kangaroo clan, in the person 
of its elders, has first tasted the flesh of the animal ; after this 
the flesh is free to the other clans but forbidden to the kangaroo 
clan. Thus every clan is of the nature of a magical society. 
By some means, Mr. Frazer supposes, a system of economic 
cooperation was established, an admirable method for assuring 
a sufficiency of food to the tribe. Such a system might be 
economically effective, but it does not appear to explain totem- 
ism. It is found, as far as we know, only in this one small 
group of tribes, and indeed supposes a degree of reflection and 
capacity of cooperation that we should not expect among 
savages. Moreover, the Arunta system has traces of a process 
of disintegration. It seems more likely that the solemn tasting 
of the animal or plant by the principal clan is a development 
out of an earlier stage in which the clan refrained from eating 
of its totem object. The theory in question would not account 
satisfactorily for the sense of kinship between animal and man, 
and the belief that the clan is descended from an animal ances- 
tor. The beginning of totemism must be sought in a period 
when it was perfectly natural for men to regard themselves as 
the kinsmen of beasts, and when they regarded beasts as 
invested with some peculiar powers — when it was possible for 
men to regard animals as the creators of things and the founders 
of institutions. 

Mr. Frazer has combined his earlier theory with his later one 
by the suggestion that the soul hidden in an animal was trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and became as it were the 
soul of the clan. The Arunta view is that birth is the result of 
the entrance of the spirit of an ancestor into the body of a 
woman ; every child is thus the re-incarnation of an animal 
ancestor — a man of the kangaroo clan regards himself as iden- 
tical with the kangaroo. Thus the identitv between clan and 
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animal would be established, and thus we might account for the 
partial prohibition of eating the clan totem. Yet it is not clear 
why such identity between the clan and its totem should impose 
on the human group the duty of securing its totem object as 
food for the tribe. The theory of re-incarnation is found among 
other savage tribes; but it is a distinct thing from totemism, 
and must be regarded as one of the numerous conceptions held 
by savages as to the relation between animals and men. 

In Dr. Frazer's later theory the assumption of a foi'mal alli- 
ance between clans for economic purposes may be omitted while 
the economic feature is in other regards retained. Modern 
anthropologists are inclined to hold that the starting-point of 
social organization was the necessity of procuring food. This 
view Professor Haddon.has taken as the basis of a theory of 
totemism. 1 Primitive man, he remarks, moved about in small 
groups or in a limited area, living mainly on one kind of food ; 
and as, according to savage ideas, food does not grow of itself 
but nature must be assisted by magic, each group would become 
a magical society, and would devote its magical ceremonies to 
the increase of its particular kind of food; it would thus have 
its own specialty in food-magic, and would be brought into 
sympathetic relation with a particular group, or with several 
groups, of animals or plants ; and the human group would nat- 
urally be named by outsiders from its animal or vegetable 
group. (Mr. Haddon holds, however, that the association of a 
group of men with a group of animals or plants is earlier than 
the performance of magical ceremonies for increase of food.) 
The name being fixed, myths to account for its origin would 
spring up as a matter of course. Mr. Haddon thus supposes 
that the names come to the human groups from without; and 
he would assume that the sacredness of the totem arose entirely 
from long-established custom. In this way the fact might be 
accounted for that a group-name represents not what the clan 
eats but what it does not eat — that is, the conception of kinship 
with the totem would lead to a prohibition of eating it. Exog- 
amy, Mr. Haddon would doubtless hold, is a development 
independent of totemism, though arising in the same general 
period of society. 

1 See Proa, of Brit. Assoc, 1902, and Folk-Lore, 13, 393 ff. 
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This hypothesis is stated by Professor Haddon only as a 
"guess"; in the nature of the case it has no definite historical 
basis. In connection with it may be mentioned Mr. Lang's 
"guess." Mr. Lang objects to Haddon's theory merely that it 
is too narrow in that it derives the name from food alone. He 
himself would extend the area of origin — a name, he thinks, 
might be based on a fancied physical resemblance to an animal, 
or on some assumed trait of character visible in a particular 
species of animal — cunning, cruelty, cowardice, strength. The 
names, he assumes, like Dr. Haddon, to have been given from 
without — that is, they were in effect nicknames given by hos- 
tile clans, though the names need not have been derisive. He 
supports this view by citing from J. O. Dorsey a list of Siouan 
names, among which are found "Breaker of Law," "Bad 
Nation," "Eats No Geese," "Smellers of Fish"; and with 
these he compares the French Masons and certain parish sobri- 
quets in western England, such as "Rogues," "Stags," "Bull- 
dogs," "Bone Pickers," "Cheese Eaters"; alongside of the 
Australian " witchetty-grubs " he finds that the natives of a cer- 
tain English village, in which the potato grub abounds, are 
styled "tater-grubs." (Mr. Marett reports similar sobriquets 
from the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, only the groups are 
friendly, and the nicknames are good-natured.) Mr. Lang holds 
that early men wandered about in small groups, every separate 
group, in accordance with Darwin's view, being patriarchal and 
polygamous, the young men, driven away by the jealousy of 
the patriarch, would have to go abroad for wives, and the 
groups would be exogamous, but not totemistic. In the natural 
intercourse between the various communities thus formed sobri- 
quets derived from various sources are imposed on the groups 
by their neighbors and come to be generally accepted. Such 
exogamous local groups Mr. Lang calls "local animal-named 
groups " ; these latter (from whatever cause) were heterogeneous 
— each one contained what later became different totem groups ; 
to secure peaceful betrothals one local group made connubium 
with its neighbor, and these two became phratries of a local 
tribe; the two phratries would at first probably contain the 
same names, but as intertotemic marriage was not allowed, this 
arrangement of clans within the phratries was changed so that 
the same totem should not occur in both phratries. Assuming 
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that descent was reckoned through the mother, Mr. Lang finds 
the ground of the prohibition of intertotemic marriage in the 
fact of kinship; he, like Mr. Darwin, does not think the idea 
of female kinship too abstract for that stage of society. He 
adds, however, that the phratry prohibition may be the survival 
of the old local sobriquet-group prohibition and that the totem 
prohibition is an "aspect of the perhaps later totem taboo, 
which extends to marriage within the totem name as well as to 
the prohibition against killing and eating the totem animal." 

These hypotheses, or "guesses," of Professor Haddon and 
Mr. Lang meet the requirements of the question in so far as 
they refer the origin of totemism to the action of groups, and 
as they derive the names from social conditions. But the 
hypothesis that the names are given from without makes a diffi- 
culty. There is no definite historical proof of such a method 
of naming. The examples of nicknames cited from European 
and Indian societies are hardly relevant ; the customs existing 
in an English country parish cannot be regarded as authority 
for very early times; and as to the Indian names, neither their 
meaning nor their origin is precisely known. In the list of clan 
names of North American tribes (as, for example, those given 
by Dr. Boas) there is no sign that totem clans think of their 
names as anything but native. We lack a full investigation of 
the meaning and origin of clan names; but in many cases they 
are derived from names of places, not infrequently they mean 
simply "people." The case of the Eskimo is sometimes adduced, 
the term "Eskimo" being applied to these people by adjoining 
tribes; but the Eskimo know that their true name is "Innuit," 
and the other, coming from without, they do not acknowledge. 
It is doubtless true that names are given to people by foreigners, 
but such foreign designations are not adopted by the people so 
named; possibly an example of adoption may be found here 
and there under peculiar circustances, but such cases would not 
prove the rule. We call the people of Holland "Dutch," but 
that name has never been recognized by them. 

Mr. Haddon's supposition that every clan is characterized by 
its connection with a particular sort of food, is, as Mr. Lang 
observes, too narrow. It is not likely that a group would con- 
fine itself to a particular food; the fact appears to be that a 
clan eats everything within reach. There would indeed be a 
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general difference of food between coast clans and interior 
clans ; but such difference is not actually indicated in clan names, 
nor would it in any case account for the great mass of totem 
designations. Mr. Lang's extension of the field supplies an 
origin for a greater number of names, but still leaves a consid- 
erable number not accounted for. 

These two theories, further, hardly explain satisfactorily the 
intimate relation that exists between a clan and its totem. The 
supposition is that when a group became definitely associated 
with an animal or plant, myths would arise to account for the 
fact, the totem animal would come to be thought of as ancestor 
and creator, and would be regarded with reverence. But it 
does not seem likely that the profound totemistic feeling which 
actually exists could have its origin at so late a period of social 
development, and could be based on a relation or a name which 
was imposed on the clan from without. We should naturally 
go back rather to the earliest conceivable period of human 
society, when kinship between men and other objects was a 
natural, or perhaps necessary, element of human thought. It 
is in favor of this latter view that animal names preponderate 
among totem designations, although even in hunting tribes the 
food is very largely vegetable. By this view also, a natural 
explanation is offered of totemic names taken from inedible 
things, such as heavenly bodies, natural forces, and inorganic 
things — sun, moon, wind, thunder; all these might be objects 
of reverence in early times, might be regarded as persons, and 
supposed to stand in near relation to the group. A religious 
element would seem to be involved in the beginnings of totem- 
ism. While the economic and other sociological conditions are 
important, it would be a mistake to ignore that attitude of the 
savage toward nature which develops into religion. 

There are other points in which Mr. Lang's theory appears 
not to be adequate. It accounts for early organization in phra- 
tries (a widely diffused system), but it does not explain why, 
when the connubium is established between two phratries, 
phratry exogamy is obligatory and not merely permissible. It 
is observed by Mr. 1ST. W. Thomas (in Man, January, 1904) that 
Mr. Lang, in agreeing that the local animal-named group did not 
develop totemism, tacitly concedes that the animal name alone is 
not adequate to produce the totemistic organization. 
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Finally may be mentioned theories that derive totemism from 
some sort of clan-mark. Professor F. Max Muller (in his 
Contrib. to the Science of Mythol., i. 198 ff.) suggests that a 
totem was originally a tribal emblem, the figure of an animal 
or other object set up in front of a settlement as a sort of 
heraldic device— in time the object so represented would come 
to be regarded as a leade'r and finally as an ancestor and there- 
fore as sacred — and the tribe would abstain from using it as an 
article of food. Apparently of a similar character is the 
hypothesis stated in the article " Der TJrsprung des Totem- 
ismus" (in Jahrb. f. Vergleich. Hechtsicissenschaft, 1902). ' 
Apart from the fact that totemism is often found without the 
clan-mark, the' defect of such theories is that they do not satis- 
factorily account for the intimate relation existing between the 
clan and the totem. This relation can hardly have been based 
on the accidental choice of an animal or other objects as the 
emblem or mark of the clan, but must rest originally on a con- 
viction of the existence of kinship between human and other 
groups of objects. 

This brief survey of theories of the origin of totemism sug- 
gests a number of questions which can only be mentioned here. 
Is exogamy prior to the totemistic organization ? Is the adop- 
tion of a tutelary animal later than totemism ? and does it rep- 
resent a higher conception of the relation between man and the 
powers about him? Is a process of evolution in totemism 
going on continually, involving disintegration or dissolution or 
modification ? What is the social and religious effect of the 
constant shifting of tribal organizations which is said to be 
going on in America and elsewhere ? Can we speak of a totem- 
istic cult ? and is it true that a totemistic animal or plant has 
ever developed into a god ? 

These and other related questions yet await full examination. 
Take, for example, existing views of the origin of clan exogamy. 
This has been explained as an extension of family feeling: a 
natural instinct, it is said, opposes the intermarriage of mem- 
bers of the same household, .and, when the family grew into a 
clan, the same feeling of repugnance would keep apart the 



1 This article, to which my attention has recently been called, I have 
not yet been able to consult. 
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members of the clan. But this view credits early man with a 
delicacy of feeling that we have no right to assume, and, in 
point of fact, marital relations between members of the same 
family are found even in civilized communities (Egyptians, 
Hebrews), to say nothing of savage tribes. A modification of 
this theory represents the repugnance to interfamilial marriage 
or inter-clan marriage as due to the dread felt by men of the 
sacred or magical influences or qualities of women. Mr. Craw- 
ley, who has presented this view (in his Mystic Hose) at 
great length and with great ability, supposes that the line of 
demarcation between the two sexes was first drawn by the 
difference of their industrial occupations; this difference kept 
them apart in actual life, so that each sex seemed strange to the 
other, and, as to the savage the strange is dangerous, women 
were esteemed by men a source of danger, and taboos were 
imposed on them; this feeling of antagonism naturally was 
directed especially against members of the same family, and as 
men had to have wives, these had to be sought outside the 
family, and thus the rule of exogamy was gradually established. 
This theory is based on well-known facts, but it hardly accounts 
satisfactorily for exogamy. It has been urged (by Durkheim, 
Folk-Lore, 14, 423) that the antagonism between the sexes, as 
explained by Crawley, should be mutual ; but it appears that it 
is chiefly the men who are afraid of the women, and it is by 
men that the taboos are imposed. This objection, however, 
does not seem important when it is remembered that the control 
of society, in the lowest strata known to us, is in the hands of 
men — the opinion of women is not formulated. A more serious 
objection lies in the doubt whether the cause assigned is suffi- 
cient to account for the fact. In savage societies the relations 
between the sexes, except where they are controlled by marriage- 
laws, are free to the point of license — there is no sign of mutual 
dread, nor do the customs and laws, as a rule, undertake to 
regulate inter-sexual relations except in the case of marriage. 
While, therefore, Mr. Crawley's elucidations of inter-sexual 
taboos are valuable, we must look elsewhere for the origin of 
the rule of exogamy. Mr. Lang's view (given in Man, Dec. 
1903) is stated above, with the objections which have been 
made to it. None of these explanations has proved generally 
acceptable, and the question must be regarded as still undecided. 
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The above survey shows sufficiently the divergencies of opin- 
ion among competent writers on the origin of totemism. When 
the known phenomena are so differently interpreted, the infer- 
ence can only be that data are lacking to establish a satis- 
factory theory. The discussions of the subject turn largely 
on the nature and genesis of primitive social groups, a point on 
which we do not find unanimity among either sociologists or 
students of the history of religion. Is the phratry, for exam- 
ple, earlier or later than the clan ? advocates of both views 
are to be found, and the question cannot be said to be decided. 
Yet, until this point and others of a similar character are settled, 
we cannot hope to make progress in the investigation of totem- 
ism. What is needed, therefore, is a more thorough inquiry 
into the nature of early social organizations. The inquiry 
should take the form of collecting all accessible facts, and 
setting forth the actual existing state of things. There is, of 
course, no objection to hypothetical constructions of prehistoric 
conditions; but such constructions must depend mainly on 
present facts, and the first duty is to gather and arrange these 
facts. All human customs, so far as we know, are social and 
communal. Even where men wander about in small isolated 
groups (as is said to be the case with the Fuegians and a few 
other peoples), it is clear that the usages are not peculiar to the 
detached groups, but have the support and sanction of a larger 
community. The social constitution of all known groups, large 
and small, bears the marks of hoary antiquity. The widest 
possible comparison of phenomena is necessary in order that we 
may penetrate behind the vail that divides the present from 
the past. 

This study of early group-life is not the only thing necessary 
for the elucidation of totemism — this latter presents a very 
peculiar phase of social organization. It is now generally 
recognized that totemism is only one form of a widely diffused 
cult of natural objects, which embraces many varieties. These 
latter shade into one another in various details, some of them 
seeming to approach totemism, others standing at a great remove 
from it. There is particularly the class of tutelary spirits or 
animals, referred to above; these are connected sometimes with 
the individual, sometimes with the family, sometimes with a 
larger group. The known examples of all such cults and rela- 
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tions should be collected and arranged both according to dis- 
tinctness of relation between man and natural object, and accord- 
ing to geographical distribution. A particular point to be had 
in mind is the relation between totem animals and various 
animal gods that appear in later stages of society. 

Other points connected with totemism would present them- 
selves in the c,ourse of such an investigation. The sacramental 
eating of the totem animal has been made, as we know, the 
basis of large theories of sacrifice. Many examples of solemn 
eating of an animalare found among low tribes, and it is desir- 
able that all such instances should be brought together and 
compared with the more obvious cases of sacramental feasting. 
The nature of magic-societies and of secret societies in general 
must be investigated. Finally, especial attention should be 
paid to the phenomena connected with the dissolution or deca- 
dence of totemism; it is sometimes in the struggle to maintain 
life and in the pangs of dissolution that we can discover the 
essential nature of a custom or an institution. 



